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For  a potpourri  of  places  to  enjoy  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
including  where  to  blaze  some  trails  on  horseback,  see  page  34. 


This  is  the  premier  issue  of  Lehigh  Serendipity.  Within  it  you’ll  discover  a myriad  of 
pleasures,  ranging  from  a “Sensual  Supper”  to  “A  Portrait  of  an  Artist”  to  an 
“Appalachian  Weekend.”  A calendar  of  events  and  listings  provides  a guide  to  local 
amusements,  especially  for  the  students  and  academic  community  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

We  hope  you’ll  find  the  Valley  a colorful  carnival  of  places  and  people  to  explore. 
Starting  with  Dining  Discoveries,  we  will  devote  each  issue  to  one  aspect  of  the  Valley. 
Insights  into  the  arts  and  music  of  this  region  will  also  appear  in  each  edition. 

Four  times  each  year  Lehigh  Serendipity  will  reveal  the  region’s  diverse  nature  and  pick 
from  the  horn  of  plenty  the  finest  in  entertainments.  In  the  next  spring  issue,  Sports 
Spectacular,  we’ll  take  you  to  the  Velodrome,  the  Valley’s  new  bicycling  arena,  along 
ringside  competitive  horseshows,  and  for  a close  look  at  hunting  and  fishing.  Among  other 
topics  for  subsequent  issues  include;  Valley  Voices,  featuring  local  personalities,  and  a 
Poetry  Potpourri,  a collection  of  literary  works  and  a collage  of  illustrations.  Contributions 
in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  drawings,  and  photographs  will  be  gladly  considered  for 
publication. 

In  deep  appreciation  for  their  generous  financial  contributions  and  support,  without 
which  this  publication  would  not  be  possible,  we  thank  the  SAC,  RHC,  Dean  Quay,  the 
Alumni  and  the  chaplain.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Professor  Sullivan,  Dean  Harris,  Dr. 
French  and  Mr.  Harper  for  their  advice.  With  special  gratitude  for  his  technical  assistance 
and  enthusiastic  suggestions,  we  dedicate  this  premier  issue  to  Mr.  Beezer. 

We  hope  that  you’ll  enjoy  these  pages  and  as  you  read  them  you  expect  nothing  in 
particular  but  everything  in  general.  That  way,  the  things  that  do  appear  are  somehow  more 
enjoyable.  It’s  usually  in  the  unexpected  that  life’s  intentions  and  achievements  turn  up. 
That’s  why  we  named  this  magazine  Lehigh  Serendipity. 
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South  Side  Dining 

By  Peter  Donovan 

A Creative  Look  at  Casual  Dining 


Salvation  at  the  Tally-Ho 

Something  Happened  . . . His  otherwise 
mundane,  middle-class  existence  had  sud- 
denly been  supplemented  with  expectant 
salvation.  Impotence,  child  abuse,  wife- 
beating, and  other  symptoms  of  the 
country-squire-home-in-the-suburbs  life 
were  all  behind  him  now,  as  he  looked 
toward  hope  of  physical  and  spiritual 
renewal. 

Despite  the  window  advertisement  and 
its  repulsive  neon  commercialism,  Emil 
walked  through  the  doorway  and  into  the 
pleasant  dimly  lit  Tally-Ho  Tavern.  The 
mounting  anticipation  of  ultimate  de- 
liverance made  the  hard,  wooden  seat  in 
the  dining  booth  (one  of  12),  difficult  to 
adjust  to.  On  the  near  wall,  Emil  pushed  a 
strategically  placed  buzzer-button  to  sum- 
mon the  waiter.  There  was  no  need  to 
consult  the  Tavern’s  menu  (which  in- 
cluded ham  & cheese  sandwich,  french 
fries,  chili,  and  grilled  cheese  and  tomato 
among  others)  as  he  had  made  his  choice 
beforehand. 

The  waiter  approached  rather  briskly 
and  asked  Emil  of  his  choice.  “I’ll  have  a 
Ho-Burger  with  cheese,  please,  and  a pit- 
cher of  beeah,”  he  said.  The  waiter  then 
hurried  away  to  prepare  this  most  impor- 
tant meal.  Emil  then  surveyed  his  surroun- 
dings. Seated  at  the  bar  were  a few  very 
well-dressed  patrons  gazing  at  the  elevated 
color  TV  at  the  bar’s  edge.  The  other 
booths  were  taken  by  familiar-looking  col- 
lege students,  while  others  of  the  same 
played  pinball  in  the  Tavern’s  rear.  He 
even  spotted  some  illustrious  college  pro- 
fessors among  the  group. 

Twenty  minutes  had  passed  before  the 
waiter  reappeared  with  the  Ho-Burger. 
Like  heavenly  manna  descending  from  the 
sky,  a thick,  two-fisted  slab  of  beef  drip- 
ing  with  cheese  (at  least  a quarter  pound) 
and  a pitcher  of  very  cold  beer  was  set 
before  Emil.  He  savored  the  tasty,  obvious- 
ly high  quality  beef  burger,  and  felt  that 


now  he  was  experiencing  redemption  from 
his  previous  doldrum  existence  . . 
anyhow,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of 
$1 .20,  the  Ho-Burger  (with  cheese)  presents 
a delicious  alternative  to  gin  and  Demerol! 


The  Wine  Cellar  Revue 

It’s  a real  helluva  cellar.  Subtly  situated 
toward  the  end  of  West  4th  St.,  it  appears 
to  be  a private  club  through  lack  of  any 
obtrusive  signs  announcing  its  location. 
Yet  the  Wine  Cellar,  bar  and  restaurant, 
welcomes  all  with  its  tasty,  moderately 
priced  lunch  and  dinners. 

Topping  the  luncheon  menu  is  a savory, 
baked  French  onion  soup,  subtly  flavored 
with  grated  parmesan  cheese  sprinkled  over 
a slice  of  toasted  French  bread.  A shrimp 
cocktail  is  also  available,  for  $2.25.  Almost 
a meal  in  itself,  you  are  served  four 
jumbo- sized  shrimp  in  a supreme  dish  with 
a moderately  hot  cocktail  sauce.  An  invita- 
tion is  also  extended  to  partake  of  the 
open  salad  bar,  ($2.00  or  751  with  a meal), 
complete  with  green  peppers,  radishes, 
bacon  chips,  cucumbers,  cottage  cheese, 
apple  butter,  Roquefort,  French,  and 
Thousand  Island  dressings. 

Lunch  entrees  include  a choice  of 
deliciously  charcoal  grilled  hamburgers 
and  cheeseburgers.  The  cheese  is  cooked 
inside  the  burger  which  gives  you  a bit  of 
cheese  in  every  bite.  You  may  also  order 
hot  or  cold  corned  beef  or  ham  sandwiches 
(served  dripping  with  melted  cheese,  if  you 
like),  sliced  steak  sandwiches  and  others, 
all  well  priced  for  the  economy-minded 
student. 

The  dinner  menu  is  well  balanced,  offer- 
ing entrees  such  as  shrimp  scampi,  lobster 
tails,  filet  of  sole,  and  broiled  scallops,  (for 
those  looking  to  rejuvenate  brain  cells 
abused  the  night  before),  and  a host  of 
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meat  items,  such  as  veal  scallopini,  prime 
ribs  (sometimes),  and  a tender  steak-kabob 
served  with  seasoned  peppers  and  onions 
on  a bed  of  steaming  rice  pilaf.  The  choice 
of  wine  is  varied  of  course,  a type  for  every 
palate  and  purse. 

Decor  is  relaxed  (but  not  too  informal) 
with  wine  bottles,  captain’s  chairs,  candles, 
low  lights  and  a friendly,  well-dressed 
crowd,  which  makes  the  Wine  Cellar  a very 
pleasant  dining  spot. 

Lunch:  from  1 1 :30  . . . 

Dinner:  . . . till  1 1 :00 

Entertainment:  nightly-Mon.  thru  Sat. 

Phone:  691-9964 


MacAdoo’s 

I’m  a very  light  eater.  1 really  am.  That’s 
why  I’m  so  goddamn  skinny.  Never  really 
cared  about  steak  or  lobster  or  any  of  that 
crap  those  rich,  phony  bastards  stuff 
themselves  with.  It  gives  me  a royal  pain  in 


the  ass  to  see  them  strut  out  of  a fancy- 
dancy  restaurant  all  bloated  with  a piece 
of  a cow’s  side.  Who  cares  how  much  of 
what  they  eat.  I sure  don’t  give  a goddamn. 
Anyway,  I hear  of  this  place  MacAdoo’s, 
off  4th  St.  down  from  Jay’s  subs,  so  I get 
Ackly  and  Stradlater  and  head  down  for 
some  dinner.  We  walk  in  and  the  place 
looks  really  nice.  It  really  did.  So  nice  I 
damned  near  walk  out.  Damned  near.  Any- 
way, we  sit  in  a corner  table  covered  by  a 
really  pretty  checkered  table  cloth  and 
already  set  with  wine  glasses,  china  so  clean 
you  could  see  your  face,  a dried  flower 
arrangement,  and  a carafe  of  cold  water. 
Believe  me,  it  was  nice.  The  waiter  brings 
the  menu  written  on  a goddamn  black- 
board. On  it  was  some  crap  like  ham- 
burgers, chef  salad,  omelets,  crepes  and 
sandwiches.  It  sounded  like  a damned  good 
menu.  Anyway,  I order  a Spanish  omelet, 
Ackley  the  goddamn  pig  orders  a ham, 
cheese  and  mushroom  omelet  and  a 
chicken  crepe,  and  Stradlater  tells  the  guy 
to  bring  him  a sour  cream  and  asparagus 
omelet.  All  the  omelets  come  with  a salad, 
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the  waiter  tells  us.  By  the  way,  the  salad  has 
stuff  like  spinach,  onions,  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes  in  it  and  for  one  thing,  it  sure 
tasted  good,  specially  with  the  creamy 
Italian  dressing.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  I’ll  bet  a 
thousand  bucks  they  got  some  kind  of 
magic  cook  for  christ  sake,  because  we 
were  served  really  quickly.  The  omelets  are 
hot  as  all  hell  and  tasted  excellent.  For 
dessert  we  have  chocolate  cake,  cheese 
cake,  pecan  pie  and  oatmeal  cookies.  All 
damned  good.  We  pay  the  check  and  walk 
out  feeling  pretty  good.  Only  Ackley  has  to 
ruin  everything  by  saying  something  about 
MacAdoo’s  not  serving  any  liquor  or 
anything.  The  goddamn  bastard.  Like  with 
the  really  good  food,  pleasant  atmosphere, 
and  quick  service,  who  needs  the  crummy 
stuff.  I give  him  a good  kick  where  it 
counts. 

MacAdoo’s  invites  you  to  BYOB 


A Scene  from  “So  Eat  Already” 

TIME:  Charming  spot,  inquiring  pros- 
pects. (turning  to  Patience)  Let’s  go. 

PATIENCE:  We  can’t. 

TIME:  Why  not? 

PATIENCE:  We’re  waiting  for  our 
food. 

TIME:  Oh!  . . . Woe  is  I!  Forgive  me, 
Patience,  I’d  forgotten  we  had  ordered, 
(begins  to  sob  uncontrollably) 

PATIENCE:  Patience,  my  Time,  (pats 
him  on  head  . . . but  slowly  reconsiders  his 
earlier  complacency)  Time,  it  does  appear 


that  you  are  of  no  consequence  here.  But 
no  matter.  Let  us  busy  ourselves  by  scan- 
ning the  numerous  messages  pinned  to  the 
attractive  cork  wall,  the  decorative  plants, 
and  the  jungle  mural,  (they  scan) 

TIME:  Patience!!!  Patience!!  Oh  mon 
dieu!  Our  orders  are  ready,  (on  top  of  the 
modern,  refrigerated  showcase  containing 
various  meats,  cheese,  salads  and  desserts, 
appears  a thick  wad  of  Virginia  baked 
ham,  sandwiched  between  two  slices  of 
freshly  baked,  natural  whole  wheat  bread, 
and  a very  generous  portion  of  roast  beef 
on  fresh  white  bread).  The  two  take  their 
sandwiches  to  their  table  and  begin  to  eat) 

PATIENCE:  Oh!!  What  ecstasy!  My 
Virginia  ham  with  the  spicy  Russian  dress- 
ing is  superb!  And  the  tangy  lemonade 
refreshes  like  a cool  summer  breeze! 

TIME:  You’re  so  right,  Patience.  My 
roast  beef  is  quite  tender  and  not  red  rare 
the  way  most  delis  serve  their  beef.  I find 
the  large  semi-circular  slices  of  fresh  bread 
most  enjoyable,  (encouraged  by  their 
satisfaction,  the  two  order  cheesecake  for 
dessert — in  lieu  of  banana,  chocolate,  or 
coconut  cream  pie) 

PATIENCE:  This  cheesecake  seems  to 
be  running  away  from  me,  Time!  Perhaps 
if  it  was  refrigerated  just  a few  more 
hours  . . . 

TIME:  So  true!!  Yet  despite  its  lack  of 
consistency,  it  is  quite  tasty,  (they  finish 
quickly,  pay  the  bill,  and  exit  the  deli) 

TIME:  Well  Patience,  did  you  enjoy 
your  meal? 

PATIENCE:  It  was  just  fine  and  dandy! 
Some  things  are  worth  waiting  for. 


83  W.  Broad  St. 
Downtown  Bethlehem 


contemporary 
casual  clothing 
for 

men  and  women 

jeans— corduroys 
shirts— sweaters 
and 

denim  coordinates 
JUST  FOR  YOU! 
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The  Sensual  Supper 

By  Ann  Zimmerman  and  Betsy  Fenik 


The  paper  plates  and  plastic  forks  are 
tucked  into  the  cupboard  and  breakable 
china  and  a complete  setting  of  silverware 
replace  them.  One  candle,  secured  in  the 
top  of  the  straw-covered  chianti  bottle, 
cascades  soft  light  across  the  table.  Two 
wine  glasses  demi-filled  with  Liebfraumilch 
glisten  in  anticipation.  They  are  lifted  and 
demurely  clicked  to  toast  the  bubbling 
main  dish— PORK  AND  BEANS. 

Stop  right  there — you  don’t  have  to  be 
the  Galloping  Gourmet  to  finish  this 
scenario  with  class.  If  the  old  adage  ‘you 
are  what  you  eat’  is  at  all  true,  we  bet  most 
of  you  are  a cross  between  frozen  pizza, 
greeker  onions,  and  a hoagie  roll.  There’s 
no  need  to  sneak  all  the  way  home  for  a de- 
cent meal,  or  spend  a fortune  for  someone 
else  to  cook. 

Why  not  prepare  some  victuals  that  look 


and  taste  as  sensuous  as  you  want  to  feel? 
We  already  did  the  hard  part.  We  collected 
some  enticing  recipes  to  tease  your 
tastebuds.  What  better  place  to  go  than  to 
the  people  who  eat  and  cook  this  way  every 
chance  they  get — University  gourmets. 

Our  first  and  obvious  lead  was  the 
notoriously  well-fed  Professor  David 
Amidon.  But,  alas,  you  won’t  find  an  entry 
from  Amidon,  as  he  explains,  “I’m  a glut- 
ton, not  a gourmet — my  favorite  meal  is  a 
Big  Mac.” 

You  deserve  a break  today,  so  here 
straight  from  our  sources’  mouths  and 
tables— a dinner’s  worth  of  recipes  that 
make  a sensuous  supper.  Good  luck  and 
bon  appetit! 

We  snatched  this  main  dish  right  from 
Mrs.  Deming  Lewis’  exclusive  dinner  party 
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honoring  some  influential  Washington 
figures.  Unfortunately  we  weren’t  invited, 
but  Ma  Lewis  assured  us  this  bird  is  sure  to 
go  over  big  with  anyone. 

CHICKEN  CORDON  BLEU 

serves  4 

4 chicken  breasts,  boned  and  flattened 
4 slices  boiled  ham 
4 slices  Gruyere  cheese 
2 tablespoons  shortening 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

for  breading  chicken: 

flour  to  coat 

1  egg  beaten  with  !4  cup  water 
bread  crumbs  to  coat 

for  sauce: 

Vi  pound  mushrooms 
1 can  mushroom  soup 
Vi  cup  dry  white  wine 
Vi  cup  water 

With  flat  side  of  cleaver  flatten  chicken  breasts 
that  have  been  boned.  Salt  and  pepper  lightly  on 
both  sides.  Arrange  1 slice  of  ham  and  slice  of 
cheese  on  each  children  breast,  roll  tightly  and 
refrigerate  several  hours  or  overnight.  Bread 
chicken  breast  rolls.  First  roll  in  flour,  then  egg 
wash,  then  in  bread  crumbs.  Let  rest  to  dry  (at 
least  one  hour). 

In  a heavy  skillet  brown  breaded  chicken  breasts 
in  2 tablespoons  of  shortening  that  has  been 
heated.  When  browned  on  all  sides,  remove  from 
skillet  into  casserole  (flame  proof).  Into  the  hot 
skillet  where  the  chicken  was  fried,  stir  1 can 
mushroom  soup,  Vi  cup  water,  Vi  cup  wine  and 
Vi  pound  mushrooms.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Pour  over  chicken  in  casserole.  Bake  covered 
325  °F  for  1 hour  or  longer.  Serve  with  rice. 

GREEK  LEMON  SOUP 

If  you  think  Greek,  there’s  more  here  at 
Lehigh  than  the  alphabet.  History  Pro- 
fessor Bill  Shade  divulged  the  secret 
formula  for  this  scrumptious  Greek  lemon 
soup.  It’s  as  easy  as  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma. 

6 cups  chicken  stock — canned  or  fresh 
6 tablespoons  raw  rice — not  pre-cooked  or  con- 
verted 

4 large  eggs 

5 tablespoons  fresh  lemon  juice 
white  pepper  and  salt  for  seasoning 
fresh  chopped  mint  or  parsley  for  garnish 

In  a 3 or  4 quart  enamel  or  stainless  steel 
saucepan  bring  the  stock  to  a boil  and  quickly 
add  the  rice.  Turn  down  low,  partially  cover,  stir 
a couple  of  times  and  cook  for  20  minutes. 


Beat  the  eggs  with  a wire  whisk  until  frothy  and 
stir  in  lemon  juice.  Slowly  add  Vi  cup  of  stock 
mixture  to  lemon  juice  and  then  return  mixture 
in  a slow  steam  to  soup  and  cook  3 minutes  or 
longer  depending  on  thickness  of  soup  desired. 
Add  1 or  more  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice  if  a 
more  tart  soup  is  desired.  Pour  soup  into  hot 
tureen  or  soup  bowls  and  garnish  with  mint  or 
parsley. 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  why 
Psychology  Professor  Edwin  Kay  runs 
everyday,  it’s  to  work  off  the  rolls — dinner 
rolls,  that  is — prepared  by  his  wife  Janice. 

SWEET  POTATO  ROLLS 

yields  30 

4 tablespoons  butter,  melted 
1 cup  mashed  cooked  sweet  potatoes 

1 package  yeast 

Vi  cup  warm  water 
Vi  cup  milk 

2 eggs  beaten 

1 teaspoon  salt 

3 tablespoons  honey 
3 Vi -4  cups  flour 

Add  butter  to  sweet  potatoes  in  a large  bowl  and 
beat  until  well  combined.  Dissolve  yeast  in  the 
water,  heat  milk  to  lukewarm,  add  to  yeast.  Add 
potatoes,  eggs,  salt,  honey  and  2 cups  flour  to 
potato  mixture;  add  yeast.  Cover.  Let  rise  in 
warm  place  until  dough  doubles  in  size,  (about 
1 Vi  hours).  Add  remaining  flour  and  knead  until 
smooth;  then  shape  into  small  balls  ( 1 Vi  inches  in 
diameter)  and  place  closely  on  greased  9x13  inch 
tin.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  doubled  in  size  (about 
40  minutes).  Bake  in  preheated  oven,  set  at  350° 
for  20-30  minutes  or  until  tops  are  golden 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students  Mert  Whit- 
comb, newcomer  to  Lehigh’s  administra- 
tion, sends  us  a fine  recipe  guaranteed  to 
delight  anyone.  With  all  her  responsibilities 
she  won’t  have  time  to  cook,  so  why  not  in- 
vite her  over  sometime. 

SPINACH  SOUFFLE 

serves  4 

1 pound  fresh  spinach 
I can  mushroom  soup 
1 egg  beaten 
Vi  cup  grated  cheese 
Vi  cup  bread  crumbs 
Worcestershire  sauce 

Cook  the  spinach  slowly  in  the  water  left  on  it 
from  washing.  Chop  spinach  and  add  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients  except  the  bread  crumbs.  Put  the 
mixture  in  a greased  baking  dish,  top  with  Vi  cup 
bread  crumbs  and  bake  20  minutes  at  350°. 
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Where  the  Beat  Goes  On — 
Valley  Night  Life 

Pat  Ruggeri 

For  those  of  you  who  think  that  Jersey ’s  the 
only  place  to  find  your  pleasure,  here  are  a few 
local  hotspots. 

Bill  Daniel’s  Rock  Palace — 3220 
Hamilton  Blvd.  Dorneyville  437-9961  Live 
rock  groups  and  WSAN  D.J.’s  play  your 
choice  intermittently.  Covercharge — $3 
with  two  free  drinks.  Dress  is  casual  like 
the  atmosphere.  Bill’s  Apartment 
Disco — Disco  with  a touch  of  class  (top 
floor). 

King  George  Inn  and  Hessian 

Pub — Intersection  of  Cedar  Crest  & 
Hamilton  Blvds.  Allentown  435-1723. 
Mellow  folk  solos  and  a jazz  trio.  Dress  as 
you  like  but  be  prepared  to  find  a 
Philadelphia  crowd  and  mingling  singles. 
Original  prerevolutionary  structure. 

Godfrey  Daniels — 7 East  4th  St.  Quiet 
coffee  house  with  folk  music.  No  liquor. 
Movies  and  square  dances  on  special 
nights.  Open  mike  on  Sun.’s  for  budding 
performers — call  ahead.  867-2390. 


Once  Odysseus,  now  Scarlet  O’Hara’s 
Cabaret — 40  W.  Broad  St.  Bethlehem  867- 
3095.  Southern  Plantation  Style.  Disco, 
rock,  blues — live!  No  jeans. 

The  Library  Discotheque  — 940 
Hamilton  Mall,  Allentown  820-5222.  Disco 
with  a D.J.  Wed. -Sat.  No  live  bands. 
Covercharge  (Fri.  & Sat.) — $3  with  2 free 
drinks.  Funky  music  and  fancy  dancers. 
No  jeans  or  sneaks. 

The  Lighthouse — Hanoverville  Rd.  off 
Rt.  512  837-9365.  Live  rock.  Cover — $1.50 
Wed.  & Thurs.,  Wed. — Beer  night — 10<r, 
Thurs. — discount  prices  with  college  ID. 

Phase  5 — K-Mart  Plaza,  Bethlehem. 
Disco  and  rock  from  a super  sound  system. 
Cover  charge — Fri  & Sat. — $2.  Casual 
dress.  865-5618. 

Queen  Victoria  Hotel — Snowdrift  Rd., 
Orefield  395-9643.  Live  country  rock,  jazz, 
bluegrass.  Cover  charge  only  $1 . 

R.A.’s  Place — Riverside  Dr.,  Beth- 
lehem. Disco  and  live  shows.  867^1870. 
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Portrait  of  an  Artist 


By  Ann  Zimmerman 


One  big  square  canvas  looked  like  a bliz- 
zard of  leaves,  flying  forcefully  about 
without  direction.  But  they  weren’t  leaves 
at  all,  but  quick,  solid  arcs  of  color,  more 
vibrant  than  those  of  autumn.  The  painting 
makes  one  nervous,  and  somewhat  tense, 
and  one  might  pass  it  off  as  not  under- 
standing abstract  art  at  all. 

The  other  rectangular  work  was  engag- 
ing like  a highly  energetic  dance,  in  which 
solid  orange  forms  pour  in  from  the  sides, 
pink  streaks  through  the  middle,  and 
brown  forms  twist  off  center.  Many  of  the 
areas  appear  textured,  scraped  from  the  ar- 
tist’s knife,  and  even  the  splatters  are 
carefully  choreographed. 

According  to  the  artist,  the  first  painting 
speaks  of  uncontrollable  energy,  and  the 
second  of  feelings  and  ways  of  being.  The 
painter  is  Willy  Phipps,  a sensitive  and 
reflective  University  senior,  who  will  be  ex- 
hibiting his  work  this  spring  in  the  DuBois 
Gallery. 

For  Willy,  art  is  a way  of  life,  a way  of 
being  sensitive  to  his  environment,  allow- 
ing himself  to  get  the  most  from  people 
and  his  surroundings.  And  this,  says  Willy, 
is  what  art  is  all  about. 

But  art  wasn’t  always  his  life.  Four  years 
ago  Willy  enrolled  at  Lehigh  as  a business 
major,  assuming  he  would  follow  the  clear 
cut  path  into  his  dad’s  business.  While 
listening  to  people  tell  him  art  is  only 
secondary,  he  concentrated  on  business, 
until  he  took  Eco.  1.  It  was  then  that  he 
realized  the  business  world  would  mean 
dedicating  his  life  to  making  money,  and 
for  a while  he  faced  the  dilemma  of  the 
dollar  bill  versus  doing  what  he  wanted. 


Finally  he  chose  what  was  most  important 
to  him,  art. 

“Choosing  art  at  Lehigh  is  like  deciding 
to  cut  your  head  off,”  says  Willy.  “There 
is  no  push  for  art  as  a stable  occupation.” 
Although  Willy  had  often  thought  about 
transferring  to  a school  more  dedicated  to 
Fine  Arts,  he  weighed  the  alternatives  and 
decided  to  stay. 

Actually,  his  only  qualm  about  remain- 
ing here  is  that  due  to  the  small  number  of 
serious  art  students  at  Lehigh,  Willy  said  he 
feels  there  is  not  enough  contact  for 
reassurance.  This  complaint  seems  minimal 
compared  to  what  he  cites  as  the  benefits, 
such  as  solitude,  an  abundance  of  work 
space,  and  getting  sufficient  attention  from 
the  teachers  he  likes. 

When  Willy  Phipps  paints,  nothing  else 
exists.  He  is  using  everything  he  knows,  so 
in  each  painting  he  confronts  the  limits  of 
that  knowledge  with  intense  concentration. 
His  work  reflects  his  preoccupation  with 
Eastern  religion,  in  which  the  tension  of 
abstract  forms  represent  the  mystical 
balance  between  duality  and  unity.  His 
brilliant  colors  serve  to  heighten  these  in- 
herent contradictions. 

Willy’s  emotions  provide  him  with  the 
impetus  to  paint,  and  his  favorite  painter, 
Willem  deKooning,  is  responsible  for  in- 
spiration and  courage.  Like  deKooning,  a 
contemporary  abstract  artist  residing  in 
East  Hampton,  Willy  wants  complete 
freedom  in  his  painting  in  order  to  explore 
space,  forms,  and  to  express  his  passion  for 
lush  paints  and  intense  pigments. 


Please  turn  to  page  10 
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Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 


By  A nn  Zimmerman 


Diane  Rissinger,  ’77,  has  a way  with 
color.  Her  paintings  reveal  a conservative 
use  of  detail,  as  she  seems  to  let  the  bold 
pastel  hues  and  melted  water  colors  capture 
the  subject’s  essence,  whether  it  be  a por- 
trait or  a landscape.  Unlike  abstract  art, 
her  sharp  lines  give  the  color  rigid  structure 
and  are  mostly  used  to  accent  geometric 
shapes. 

Unfortunately  Serendipity  doesn’t  have 
a way  with  too  much  money  so  we  couldn’t 
reproduce  Diane’s  work  in  color.  But 
you’ll  have  a chance  to  see  what  we  mean. 
The  above  paintings  are  just  a sampling  of 
what  might  appear  in  Diane’s  show, 
scheduled  for  this  spring  in  the  Dubois 
Gallery,  Maginnes  Hall.  Hopefully  she  will 
exhibit  the  work  she  is  doing  while  studying 
this  semester  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
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What’s  important  to  Willy  isn’t  the 
paintings  themselves.  It’s  that  which  is  in- 
side him,  which  keeps  changing,  which 
makes  painting  an  open-ended  process.  In 
light  of  this,  Willy  says  there  is  “no  one” 
painting.  He  doesn’t  have  a “best  work,” 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  usually  gives  his 
paintings  away  or  sells  them. 

Brush  strokes  are  like  words  which  com- 
municate emotion  and  energy.  Willy’s 
strokes  take  on  forms  stemming  from 
organic  landscape,  bones  and  bodies,  mak- 
ing a language  that  can’t  be  translated, 
only  understood. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  people  seem  to  have 
a hard  time  comprehending  abstract  art. 
Most  people  don’t  trust  their  own  judge- 
ment, instead  they  want  rules.  But  as  far 
as  Willy  is  concerned  there  aren’t 
guidelines  for  viewing  art,  but  questions  to 
ask.  For  example,  do  you  like  the  colors?  Is 
it  balanced?  How  does  it  make  you  feel? 

Bypassing  these  questions,  people  all  too 
often  respond  to  modern  art  with  the  flip- 
pant comment — “I  could  do  that.”  “But 
for  how  long  could  they  do  it?”,  Willy 
queries.  To  be  good  and  prolific  takes  com- 
mitment, the  sort  of  commitment  that 
keeps  Willy  in  the  art  studio  every  chance 
he  gets.  He  has  practically  moved  in  lock, 
stock,  and  stereo. 

To  the  prayer-like  melodies  of  Jackson 
Browne,  Willy  concentrates  in  front  of 
what  appears  to  be  a completed  canvas. 
But  to  the  artist’s  eye  something’s  w-rong 
and  it  must  be  changed.  Willy  says  he  is 
constantly  learning  when  he  can  let  his  un- 
conscious flow  onto  the  canvas  with  hand 
unchecked,  and  when  he  must  control  his 
brush.  In  order  for  the  painting  to  work, 
Willy  explains,  it  must  be  integrated  on 
many  different  levels.  “You  must  know 
yourself,  know  what  you  want,  know' 
what’s  behind  each  stroke  and  form  or 
the  work  will  look  obscure,”  he  asserts. 

What  Willy  ultimately  works  for  in  his 
painting  is  to  put  his  soul  into  it.  “Like  this 
Marc  Rothko  painting,”  Willy  reminisces, 
“I  looked  at  it,  closed  my  eyes,  and  still  felt 
his  presence.” 

Willy’s  not  working  for  money,  but  ad- 
mits he  wouldn’t  mind  being  well  known 
and  rich.  Then,  he  says,  he  could  paint  as 


he  wants,  and  buy  all  the  color  saturated 
Windsor  and  Newton  paint  he  needs. 

Willy  might  not  make  a million  bucks, 
but  even  if  he  does,  one  gets  the  feeling  it 
wouldn’t  phase  him.  Willy  Phipps  is  fully 
committed  to  art.  It’s  all  he  knows,  and  he 
says  it’s  all  he  wants  to  know.  And  he  plans 
to  learn  a lot  more  about  it  when  he  goes  to 
graduate  school  next  year  for  a master  of 
fine  arts  degree.  Willy  says,  “I  may  starve, 
but  at  least  I ’ll  go  dow  n smiling.  ” ^ 
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Valley  Victuals 

By  Nancy  Fisher  & Iris  Rozenberg 


Here  it  is:  An  insider’s  guide  to  many  of 
the  restaurants  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  From 
a light  lunch  to  some  heavy  dining  and  even 
midnight  munchies,  it’s  a quick  list  of 
epicurean  delights. 

Anna  Maria,  1102  Union  Blvd.,  Allen- 
town (434-1921).  Italian-American  style 
food  with  specials  on  specific  nights.  We 
suggest  trying  their  surf  and  turf,  prime 
ribs,  or  chicken  cacciatore.  Prices  run  from 
$5. 55-SI  1.00. 

Arbor  of  the  Moon’s  Enchantment,  1825 
Main  St.,  Northampton  (262-3856).  It’s  a 
long  drive,  but  well  worth  it  to  dine  at  this 
authentic  Japanese  countryside  restaurant. 
Patrons  sit  on  the  floor,  barefoot,  and  for 
those  who  want  to  attempt  it,  chopsticks 
are  available.  The  decor  includes  many 
Japanese  artifacts  with  a garden  and  pond 
outside.  There  are  five  six-course  dinners 
with  interchangeable  side  dishes.  Some  of 
these  include  sukiyaki  with  beef,  teriyaki 
chicken,  and  Japanese  pepper  steak.  Prices 
average  between  $7.50  and  $8.50.  RR 

Aspen  Inn  Rt.  22  and  512,  Bethlehem 
(865-5002).  Besides  the  foliage  filled  dining 
room,  overlooking  a pond,  they  feature 
steak,  trout  almondine,  king  crab,  and  a 
salad  bar.  If  you  can  spare  a dime,  that’s 
all  their  super  sundaes  will  cost  you.  RR 

Benetz  Inn,  Rt.  309,  Quakertown  (346- 
8244).  Monday  night  is  lover’s  night,  free 
champagne  for  all,  and  a flower  for  the 
ladies.  But  you’ll  enjoy  it  here  any  night. 
Prices  range  from  $6.35  (chicken)  to  $ 1 1 .95 
(lobster)  with  specials  every  night.  Just 
opened,  their  new  cocktail  lounge  features 
crepes,  egg  roll,  and  barbecued  ribs.  RR 

Bethlehem  Hotel,  437  Main  St., 
Bethlehem.  (867-3711).  Here  you  have  your 
choice  of  three  different  styles  of  dining. 
The  Pioneer  Room  offers  an  international 
menu  featuring  beef  stroganoff,  stuffed 
flounder,  steak,  and  veal  parmesian,  start- 
ing at  $3.75  and  up.  On  certain  nights  there 
is  a special  of  deviled  clams,  all  you  can 
eat,  for  $2.75.  For  those  with  a bigger  ap- 


petite, the  Continental  Room  offers  the 
Hunt  Breakfast  on  Sundays.  For  $3.95, 
you  can  get  as  much  as  you  want  of  hot  and 
cold  dishes.  On  Sunday,  and  Thursday 
evenings  there  is  a buffet  consisting  of 
mainly  two  beef,  two  chicken,  and  two 
seafood  dishes.  For  a more  informal  style 
of  dining,  the  Creperie  serves  a variety  of 
dinner  and  dessert  crepes,  beginning  at 
$1.75. 

Brass  Rail,  1137  Hamilton,  Allentown 
(434-9383).  Italian-American  menu  with 
prices  averaging  $3.75.  Two  luncheon 
specials  now  offered.  For  $1.40,  you  can 
have  your  choice  of  shrimp  chow  mein  or 
barbecued  beef  with  french  fries. 

Captain’s  Table,  2720  S.  Pike  Ave., 
Allentown  (797-3127).  Featured  here  is  the 
Captain’s  Special,  a combination  of 
various  types  of  seafood,  only  on  special 
nights.  Regular  menu  is  seafood  and 
steaks.  Prices  from  $4.25  to  $1 1.50.  RR 
Cascade  Lodge,  RD  1,  Kintnersville 
(346-7484).  We  suggest  calling  for  direc- 
tions to  this  secluded,  but  elegant 
restaurant,  with  its  several  dining  rooms. 
It’s  worth  the  20  minute  ride  to  eat  Caesar 
salad,  lobster  tail  stuffed  with  crabmeat, 
roast  duck,  or  steak,  while  looking  out  to  a 
running  brook  and  lots  of  open  grassland. 
Especially  nice  in  spring  and  fall.  $5.95  and 
up.  RR 

Cossie  Snyder’s,  802  North  7th  St., 
Allentown  (821-0601).  If  you  like  to  dine 
late,  specials  are  usually  offered  between 
8:00  and  12:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  nights,  con- 
sisting of  steak,  liver,  pork  chop,  or 
lobster  tail.  Music  also  on  Sundays.  Daily 
menu  ranges  from  $4.50-$10.50.  RR 
Cove  Inn,  1202  W.  Broad  St., 
Bethlehem.  (866-6533).  This  small,  subter- 
ranean dining  spot,  a popular  place  for 
lunch,  offers  seafood  and  steaks  in  a comfy 
atmosphere.  Their  burgers  are  big,  the 
prices  reasonable.  $4.75-$8.00. 

Danny’s,  2240  Schoenersville  Rd., 
Bethlehem  (868-8244).  Located  across 
from  Westgate  Mall,  Danny’s  serves  steaks 
and  seafood  from  $4.95  and  up.  Entertain- 
ment Wednesdays  thru  Saturdays  from 
10-2.  Attracts  an  older  crowd.  RR 
Dempsey’s,  Westgate  Mall,  Bethlehem 
(865-0089).  You  get  your  money’s  worth 
Please  turn  to  page  15 
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Let’s  Drink  to  That:  The  Art  of  Fine  Wine 

By  Randi  Tesman 


T he  lights  are  low,  music  is  playing  softly, 
the  room  is  filled  with  sweet  air.  Two 
glasses  are  filled  with  amber  liquid,  clear 
and  inviting.  You  raise  one  to  your  lips  and 
tilt.  The  nectar  flows.  Its  flavor  lingers  on 
your  taste  buds  as  you  feel  its  warmth 
spread  through  your  veins. 

You  want  the  moment  to  be  right  and  the 
right  wine  will  help.  Right  wine?  All  that  it 
consists  of  is  fermented  juice  from  freshly 
squeezed  grapes.  But  there  is  more  to  wine 
than  that.  Four  different  kinds  of  wine  are 
available  for  the  choosing — aromatic  (21% 
alcohol),  fortified  (14-21%  alcohol),  table 
(9-14%  alcohol),  and  sparkling.  Sparkling 
wines,  such  as  the  famous  Champagne, 
contain  about  12%  alcohol. 

Champagne  is  divided  into  five  different 
categories  which  denote  the  wine’s 
sweetness — Brut  or  Nature  (which  is  very 
dry),  Extra  Sec  (which  is  fairly  dry),  Sec 
(which  is  medium  sweet),  Demi-sec  (which 
is  sweet),  and  Doux  (which  is  very  sweet). 

Now  that  you  know  that  there  are  four 
different  kinds,  it  is  time  to  decide  which 
one  will  fit  the  occasion.  If  you  want 
something  romantic  and  expensive,  Cham- 
pagne will  be  best  (the  reason  it’s  so  costly 
is  that  it  is  heavily  taxed).  If  it’s  a cold, 
snowy  winter’s  evening,  then  a glass  of  port 
with  a chunk  of  cheese  will  be  satisfying. 
When  cocktail  time  commences,  an 
aromatic  wine,  which  the  French  call 
aperitifs,  will  quench  your  thirst.  And  now 
that  it’s  time  for  dinner,  a table  wine  must 
be  chosen.  It  all  depends  upon  your  taste, 
and  of  course,  your  budget.  But  don’t  fret, 
you  can  buy  a good  wine  for  only  $2.00  a 
bottle. 

In  selecting  a red  or  a white  wine,  think 
of  what  food  you’re  serving  it  with.  There 
is  some  truth  to  the  rumor  that  red  wine 
should  be  drunk  with  meat  and  white  with 
fish,  since  the  acid  in  red  wine  clashes  with 
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fish.  But  it  is  as  you  like  it.  The  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  what  tastes  better 
to  you. 

Let’s  say  that  a red  wine  would  be  ideal. 
First  look  at  the  label.  A regional  is  a very 
desirable  wine  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
district  where  it’s  made.  A few  of  the  best 
regional  wines  are: 

France — Beaujolais,  Chaionnais,  Bor- 
deaux Superieur,  Cotes  du  Rhone 
Italy — Chianti,  Bardolino,  Valpolicella 
Spain — Rioja 

California — these  wines  are  sold  under 
names  like  Mountain  Red,  brand  names, 
and  grape  names  like  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon,  PinotNoir,  and  Zinfandel. 

Your  best  bet  is  a Beaujolais.  The  name 
is  easy  to  remember,  the  cost  is  reasonable 
and  it  tastes  good.  The  name  and  date 
should  appear  on  the  label.  This  informs 
you  of  where  the  wine  was  made  and  when 
it  was  bottled.  A Beaujolais  is  best  when  it 
is  less  than  two  years  old.  If  the  store 
doesn’t  have  Beaujolais,  then  try  one  from 
another  French  district  or  from  Italy, 
Spain,  or  California.  If  you’ve  decided  on 
a Beaujolais  which  looks  tempting,  right 
along  side  it  you  might  see  one  which  costs 
$1.80,  another  for  $3.00,  and  another  for 
$4.00.  The  reason  for  this  inconsistency  in 
price  is  that  wine  varies  from  place  to 
place.  Some  are  better  than  others.  The 
cheapest  wines  you  can  locate  are  simply 
labeled  Beaujolais.  Slightly  better  ones  are 
labeled  Beaujolais  Superieur;  these  have 
Vi °7o  more  alcohol.  These  two  wines  are  the 
best  inexpensive  regionals  to  buy  from  your 
local  State  Store. 


If  a white  wine  sounds  more  appealing, 
then  you  may  be  happier  selecting  white 
since  there  are  fewer  to  choose  from  than 
red.  White  wines  are  best  when  served 
chilled  and  can  be  swallowed  rather  than 
sipped,  as  reds  frequently  are.  Some  good 
regionals  are  Soave,  Pouilly-Fuisse, 
Muscadet,  and  Orvieto. 

For  indecisive  people,  pink  wines  are 
also  available.  These  are  good  to  serve  with 
any  food.  Most  arrive  from  France,  where 
they  are  called  roses.  If  you  want  this  wine 
type  at  its  perfection,  serve  one  which  is 
under  two  years  old  and  is  well-chilled.  The 
best  are  from  France  and  the  list  is  small. 
Included  are  Tavel,  Rose  d’Arbois,  Rose 
d’Anjou,  and  Cotes  du  Provence. 

And  that’s  it.  A very  simple  procedure 
for  a very  memorable  experience.  Now  that 
you  have  your  wine  in  a glass  and  you’re 
comfortably  seated,  take  a sip,  savor  it, 
swallow,  and  enjoy!  *d$kr 


STITT  HUT 

Fresh  Roasted  Peanuts 
For  Your  Social  Activities 

Hamilton  Mall  — Allentown,  Pa. 

435-9252 
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Ever  crave  a delicious 

bagel  late  Friday 
or  Saturday  night? 

THE  MAVIN  CAN  FIX  THAT! 

We're  open  Friday  & Saturday  nights  'til  1 a.m. 

If  you  haven't  tasted  the  Movin' s bagels,  you  haven't  had  bagels! 

Monday 

Tuesday  - Wednesday 

SPECIAL 

ONE  DOZEN  N.Y.  STYLE 


BAGELS 


d 1 Q with 
^ I . *#  Jr  Lehigh  I.D 

Reg.  $1.68 


1044  Union  Blvd. 
Allentown,  Pa. 

(215)  437-4433 

i/2  Mile  East  of  Airport  Rd. 
Next  to  Pizza  Como 


Open 

Mon.  7 A.M. -7  P.M. 
Tues.-Wed.-Thurs. 

7 A.M. -10  P.M. 

FRIDAY  & SATURDAY 

7 A.M.-l  A.M. 
Sun.  7 A.M. -3  P.M. 
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for  steaks  and  hamburgers  with  prices 
averaging  around  $2.25.  If  you  get  late 
night  munchies,  or  a yen  for  an  early 
breakfast,  they’re  open  all  night,  every 
night.  Monday  thru  Friday,  from  mid- 
night until  1 1 :00  p.m.,  they  offer  the  over- 
night special,  consisting  of  2 eggs,  home 
fries,  bacon  and  toast,  all  for  $1 .49. 

El  Cetro,  Rt.  22  and  512,  Bethlehem 
(866-0941).  More  than  just  a part  of  the 
Holiday  Inn,  this  dining  area  has  its  own 
distinct  atmosphere,  American  cuisine  with 
a Spanish  influence,  a menu  written  in 
Spanish,  and  your  choice  of  two  rooms  to 
dine  in.  On  Tuesday  thru  Saturday,  try  one 
of  the  Chef’s  Specialities,  including  veal 
cordon  bleu,  lobster  thermidor,  broiled 
capon,  and  rack  of  lamb.  $4.50-$10.00. 

The  Homestead,  2515  Easton  Ave., 
Bethlehem  (867-6551).  Known  for  its 
Italian  food  and  reasonable  prices,  with 
pastas  starting  at  $3.00,  and  meat  dishes 
ranging  up  to  approximately  $8.00.  There 
is  a fiesta  Italiano  for  two  on  Wednesday 
nights,  for  $14.00.  Also  on  Wednesdays, 
for  $5.50,  you  get  a steak,  salad  bar,  and 
all  the  sangria  you  can  drink.  If  you  come 
on  Friday  or  Saturday  night  after  8:00 
p.m.,  you  can  get  a dozen  steamed  clams  or 
shrimp  for  only  $.99. 

Inn  of  the  Unicorn,  RD  1,  Center  Valley 
(691-9859).  Specializing  in  French  cuisine, 
this  cozy  dining  spot  offers  Long  Island 
Duck,  Beef  Wellington,  and  French  Onion 
soup,  among  a variety  of  other  dishes. 
There  is  also  a fireplace  lending  an  intimate 
atmosphere  while  you  dine.  Prices  not 
quoted  on  the  menu,  so  be  prepared,  this 
place  is  cher. 

King  George  Inn,  3141  Hamilton  Blvd., 
Allentown  (435)1723).  There’s  something 
different  in  each  of  the  rooms  in  this 
charming  converted  manor.  There’s  a game 
room  and  bar  upstairs,  a quiet  cellar  for 
drinking  and  chatting,  and  a drawing  room 
and  dining  area  featuring  specials  like 
flounder,  tenderloin  tips,  and  roast  beef, 
from  $3.95-$5.96.  Entertainment  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  night.  Regular 
menu  $5.95-$8.95. 

Lehigh  St.  Depot  (868-1874).  That’s  ex- 
actly what  it  is — a converted  train  station, 
just  opened  a few  months  ago,  with  two 
main  dining  areas.  The  downstairs  room 


has  a rustic  look  with  stone  walls.  The 
other  main  dining  room,  filled  with  foliage 
is  more  elegant.  There  are  specials  every 
night,  like  prime  ribs  ($5.95-$7.95),  lobster 
tail  ($9.95),  and  lobster  savannah  spiked 
with  cognac  $8.95).  Also  open  for  lunch. 

Minsi  Trail  Inn,  626  Stefko  Blvd., 
Bethlehem  (691-6366).  Decorated  like  an 
art  gallery,  the  Minsi  Trail  Inn  specializes 
in  steaks  and  seafood.  Thursday  night  is 
Greek  Night,  featuring  specials  like 
Moussaka.  Extensive  wine  list  offered. 
$3 . 75-$  1 2.50.  RR 

Murphy’s,  15th  & Hamilton,  Allentown 
(435-3377).  Don’t  let  the  outside  fool 
you — the  dining  area  is  located  inside  the 
Hotel  Traylor  and  has  an  atmosphere  all  its 
own.  It  won’t  be  easy  to  ignore  the  decor  of 
wicker  furniture,  hanging  plants,  and  old 
photos,  including  the  best  of  the  old-time 
movie  stars.  There’s  always  cheese  and 
crackers  available  in  the  cocktail  lounge, 
and  Monday  night  is  football  night  featur- 
ing free  hors  d’oeuvres.  The  menu’s  wide 
selection  ranges  from  prime  ribs,  shrimp 
Teryaki,  and  seafood  all  including  the 
salad  bar  ($4.95-$8.95)  to  such  appetizers 
as  Quiche  Lorraine,  Escargots,  and  Gaz- 
pacho.  There  are  Friday  night  specials  and 
seafood  specials  twice  a week.  Don’t  miss 
the  buffet  on  Sundays  from  11  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  with  beef  specialties,  seafood, 
Quiche  Lorraine,  King  Crabmeat,  fresh 
fruits,  etc.  all  for  just  $3.95. 

Oasis  Chinese  Restaurant,  Westgate 
Mall,  Bethlehem  (866-0728).  If  you  want  a 
real  Chinese  dinner,  this  is  the  place.  The 
menu  consists  of  egg  roll,  chow  mein, 
chopped  suey,  sweet  and  sour  pork, 
chicken,  just  to  mention  a few.  Has  hot 
Szechuan  food  too.  Reasonable  prices  start 
at  $2.65  (chow  mein)  up  to  $6.45  (lobster). 
The  specialty  is  the  family  dinner  for  2 or 
more  at  $4.50  per  person  with  soup,  egg 
roll,  entree,  and  dessert.  The  special 
lunches  range  from  $1.70-$3.10. 

Peke  Inn,  640  Memorial  Pkwy., 
Phillipsburg  (859-1243).  Offering  a variety 
of  dinner  selections  and  dining  rooms,  in- 
cluding a cocktail  lounge,  you’re  sure  to 
find  out  what’s  right  for  you  at  the  Peke 
Inn.  The  dining  rooms  consist  of  the 
Golden  Room,  the  Red  Room,  the  Blue 
Room,  and  a special  cozy  room  called  the 
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Peek-a-Boo  Room.  The  ten-page  menu 
features  all  your  favorities  among  Chinese, 
American,  and  Italian  cuisine.  There’s 
plenty  besides  spare  ribs,  egg  roll,  and  dim 
som,  averaging  about  S10  for  a dinner  for 
two.  Delmonico,  filet  mignon,  lobster  ther- 
midor,  and  crabmeat  imperial  are  just  a 
few  of  the  American  choices  averaging 
about  S7  per  person.  If  Italian  dishes  are 
your  preference,  try  veal  parmesan  or 
scallopini  or  veal  or  chicken  a la  marsala, 
for  example,  at  about  $6  per  person. 

Pennsylvania  Restaurant,  514  Turner, 
Allentown  (437-5071).  For  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  we  suggest  coming  here 
and  trying  their  hungarian  paprikosher 
stroganoff  and  sweet  breads.  Prices  start  at 
$4  up  to  SI  1 for  African  lobster.  An  accor- 
dion player  performs  on  weekends. 

Pick-a-Dilly-Steak  House,  Westgate 
Mall,  Bethlehem  (694-0707).  Steaks, 
seafood,  chicken,  veal,  stew,  and  sand- 
wiches make  up  their  budget-priced  menu 
ranging  from  SI  .75  for  sandwiches  to  $4.95 
for  a 15  ounce  t-bone  steak.  You’ll  have 
your  pick  of  the  open  salad  bar  even  if  you 
can’t  decide  between  the  five  different  din- 
ner specials  at  $2.79  every  night. 

Poor  Henry’s,  Hanover  Ave.,  Allentown 
(820-9711).  Once  you’ve  been  here,  you’ll 
want  to  come  back  again  and  again. 
Menus  enclosed  in  old  books  are  only  a 
part  of  the  unusual  old-fashioned  at- 
mosphere. Saturday  night  is  sing-a-long 
night  to  the  tune  of  the  banjo  and  for  those 
of  you  who  don’t  know  the  words,  song 
sheets  are  given  out.  The  menu  features 
such  populars  as  N.Y.  sirloin,  prime  ribs, 
and  lobster.  A special  selection  is  the 
Boston  Strangler  consisting  of  Whole 
Lobster,  steamed  clams,  an  ear  of  corn, 
and  a salad  all  for  $8.95.  Don’t  miss  the 
$5.95  Prime  rib  specials  on  Sunday  and 
Tuesday  nights. 

The  Roundtable,  1908  Main  Blvd., 
Allentown  (437-9331).  Ever  wish  it  were  the 
“good  ole’  days”?  This  might  be  the  place 
for  you.  The  restaurant  is  set  in  the 
Medieval  time  period  and  you  just  might 
have  to  pinch  yourself  to  remember  the 
present.  A soup  and  antipasto  salad  bar  are 
included  in  the  variety  of  selections  such  as 
stuffed  flounder,  shrimp,  delmonico, 
prime  ribs,  and  Italian  dishes.  Prices  start 


at  $3.95  for  lasagna  up  to  $7.95  for  lobster 
and  there  are  specials  every  day.  There  are 
four  distinct  dining  rooms  to  suit  your 
pleasure. 

Rube’s  Chinese  Restaurant,  9th  & 
Hamilton,  Allentown  (437-171 1).  If  you’re 
undecided  between  Chinese  and  American 
food,  come  to  one  of  the  first  Chinese 
Restaurants  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  you’ll 
still  have  a second  chance.  The  Cantonese- 
Chinese  selections  include  a variety  of 
soups  such  as  won  ton  soup,  bird’s  nest 
soup,  chow  mein,  fried  rice,  at  prices  start- 
ing at  $2.50.  If  American  food  is  still 
your  favorite,  you’ll  have  your  choice 
among  lobster,  steaks,  and  seafood  from 
$4.50  to  $11.00.  Try  the  Businessman’s 
Luncheon  Specials  which  vary  everyday 
and  include  soup  and  dessert  for  $1.50  to 
$2.00. 

Schoenersville  Inn,  Airport  Rd.,  Allen- 
town (264-9301).  Better  come  here  early 
enough  to  make  up  your  mind  among  the 
entrees  of  steaks,  chops,  seafood,  French 
and  Italian  specialties.  Prices  start  at  $4.25 
for  chopped  sirloin  to  $1 1.50  for  steak  and 
lobster  tails.  Maybe  the  specials  available 
every  night  will  help  make  your  choice.  RR 

Shooky’s  Sons,  39  S.  9th  St.,  Allentown 
(437-3122).  You  want  a typical  deli,  here  it 
is:  the  menu  consists  mainly  of  a large 
selection  of  deli  sandwiches  such  as  corned 
beef,  pastrami,  and  roast  beef  from  $1  to 
$2.60,  and  soups  and  some  full  course  din- 
ners. The  style  is  that  of  a New'  York  Deli, 
but  remember  you’re  still  in  Pa. 

The  Sirloin  Pub,  2249  Walnut,  Allen- 
town (439-1203).  This  Old  English  Style 
Pub  has  selections  of  steaks  and  seafood, 
from  $6.45  to  $10.95,  including  a salad 
Bar.  For  those  of  you  desiring  a little  extra, 
try  Chateaubriand  for  2 at  $19.50.  RR 

The  Village  Inn,  4140  Tilghman  St., 
Allentown  (395-2017).  Various  platters, 
fish,  and  lobster  tails  are  just  a few  choices 
on  the  menu.  There  are  luncheon  and  din- 
ner specials  every  night  and  you’ll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  catch  dinner  which  is 
served  to  12  p.m.  every  evening  except  to 
10  p.m.  on  Sundays.  In  the  huge  dining 
room,  enjoy  weeknight  entertainment  on 
the  piano  and  a singer  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights.  RR 
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Walps,  Union  Blvd.,  Allentown  (437- 
4841).  This  is  the  place  to  go  to  try  such 
Pa.  Dutch  platters  as  schnit  un  kneppe  at 
$3.75,  pan  hass  at  $2.50  or  boovaschenkle 
at  $2.95.  Included  are  other  dishes  such  as 
chopped  steak,  prime  ribs,  filet  mignon, 
seafood  assortment,  and  lobster  tails 
(weeknights  from  $3.25  to  $7.95).  Don’t 
overlook  the  special  insert  on  the  menu.  If 
you  like  a salad  bar,  Friday  or  Saturday 
night  is  the  night  to  come.  There  is  a newly 
opened  cocktail  lounge  downstairs  serving 
lunch  and  dinners. 

Widow  Brown’s  Inn,  200  Main  St., 
Stockertown  (759-7404).  Have  half  an 
hour? — that’s  all  it  takes  to  get  here.  The 
atmosphere  alone  in  the  cozy  dining  rooms 
is  worth  the  drive.  The  genuine  Tiffany 
lamps  overhead  and  the  old  road  signs  on 
the  walls  (some  brought  by  the  customers) 
are  an  intriguing  combination.  Some 
special  dishes  on  the  menu  are  prime  ribs 
($7.95),  steak  teriyaki,  tipsey  tails  (lobster 
tails  dipped  in  their  own  beer  batter  and 
fried  at  $8.55),  and  Louisiana  and  Texas 
(combination  of  stuffed  shrimp  and  a 6 
ounce  filet  mignon  for  just  $7.95).  Another 
house  specialty  is  the  Boston  strangler  (1 
lb.  Maine  lobster,  steamed  shrimp, 
steamed  clams,  ear  of  corn,  baked  potato 
and  large  salad  for  $9.65).  You’ll  be  served 
a hot  loaf  of  combination  rye  and  pumper- 
nickel bread.  Try  the  special  homemade 
dessert  called  apple  crunch  (hot  apples  with 
butter,  sugar,  and  flour  topping). 
Whatever  you  miss  the  first  time,  don’t 
worry — you’ll  come  back  for  more. 

The  Wild  Oats,  559  E.  Broad  St., 
Bethlehem  (691-9462).  If  dinner  is  not  your 
only  concern,  this  is  the  place  you  might  be 
looking  for.  In  a comfortable  setting  with 
soft  lighting,  enjoy  delmonico  steak 
($3.25),  or  a choice  of  steak  and  roast  beef 
sandwiches  averaging  about  $1 .25.  There  is 
a great  deal  in  the  way  of  entertainment:  a 
large  screen  TV  every  night,  Monday  night 
is  Football  night  with  hot  dogs  cooked  in 
Michelob  for  just  $.35,  there  is  a jazz  band 
on  Tuesday  nights,  and  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  nights  are  Disco  nights. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  boredom  at  the 
Wild  Oats. 

RR — Reservations  required. 

Prices  are  subject  to  change. 


Serving  the  Lehigh 
Community  with  Better 
Shoes  by  Farr 
since  1862! 


Better  Shoes  by: 

• Bass  • Dexter 

• Pedwin  • S.R.O. 

• Weyenberg  Massagic 

• Hush  Puppies 

• Carbers  • Fred  Brauns 

• lots  more! 


Broad  and  New  Sts.  — 

open  Monday  & Thursday  9:30-9 
other  days  9:30-5 
Lehigh  Shopping  Center  — 

open  Mondav-Saturday  9:30-9 
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Just  For  The  Record 

By  Keith  Kravitz 


The  Winters — Reelin’  and  Rockin’ 
Together 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  albino 
brothers  of  rock  have  performed  a concert 
tour  together. 

Johnny  Winter  is  famous  for  his  speed, 
ability,  and  bluesy  style  on  the  lead  guitar, 
and  his  powerful,  raspy  voice;  while 
brother  Edgar  is  rated  as  a top  keyboard 
and  saxophone  player,  and  has  great  range 
and  control  on  vocals. 

Together  they  have  arranged  a live 
album,  taken  from  their  recent  concert  in 
the  San  Diego  Sports  Arena,  which  only 
makes  the  listener  sorry  the  two  had  not 
played  together  much  earlier.  Both  the  con- 
cert and  the  album  itself  give  the  impres- 
sion of  not  being  a terribly  serious  ven- 
ture, but  rather  a whim — an  attempt  to 
make  some  good  music  and  have  a good 
time.  This  only  adds  to  the  irony  because 
“Together,  Live”  is  an  incredible  rock  ’n’ 
roll  production. 

The  album  has  a complete  repertoire  of 
hard-rocking  oldies,  including,  “You’ve 
Lost  That  Lovin’  Feeling”,  and  one  blues 
number  by  Jimmy  Reed,  “Baby,  Watcha 
Want  Me  To  Do?”  The  boys  battle  to  the 
death,  with  Johnny’s  guitar  and  Edgar’s 
sax  as  the  tools  of  destruction.  The  vocals 
are  shared  by  the  brothers,  and  they  sound 
great  together.  The  oldies  have  been  restyl- 
ed and  modernized  very  skillfully,  and  in- 
clude such  famous  titles  as  “Harlem  Shuf- 
fle”, “Soul  Man”,  “Let  the  Good  Times 
Roll”,  and  “Mercy,  Mercy”.  Changing 
such  favorite  oldies  so  drastically  without 
making  them  appear  as  only  a shell  of  the 
original  tunes  is  a tough  task,  but  ac- 
complished very  successfully  by  the 
Winters. 

“Together,  Live”  is  a fantastic 
reminiscence  of  all  the  great  oldies.  It  is 
tastefully  and  skillfully  done,  and  even 
prides  itself  on  the  expert  back-ups  of  Rick 
Derringer  and  the  rest  of  Edgar’s  group.  As 
different  as  Johnny  and  Edgar  are  in  style, 
they  have  shown  for  once  and  for  all  that 
they  can  let  the  good  times  roll 
TOGETHER!! 


First  Came  the  Thunder 
Then  the  Rain 

Bob  Dylan,  the  mystical  artist  of  the  past 
20  years,  has  a profound  knack  for  making 
his  well-known  music  become  new  and 
animated  with  electrifying  crispness  during 
a live  performance.  “Hard  Rain,”  which 
captures  all  the  excitement  of  the  Rolling 
Thunder  Revue,  exemplifies  this  talent.  It 
is  not  only  a fine  album,  but  it  is  also  a fine 
live  album,  the  production  of  which  is  a far 
greater  feat. 

“Hard  Rain”  cherry  picks  songs  from 
almost  every  phase  of  Dylan’s  career, 
focusing  on  what  is  perhaps  his  most 
outstanding  recent  masterpeice,  “Blood  on 
the  Tracks,”  featuring  “Shelter  From  the 
Storm,”  “Idiot  Wind,”  and  “You’re  a Big 
Girl  Now.”  Also,  brought  back  from  the 
’60s  are  “Lay,  Lady,  Lay,”  “Maggie’s 
Farm,”  and  “Struck  Inside  of  Mobile.” 

Musically,  the  album  is  somewhat  looser 
than  the  studio  versions,  but  this  is 
unavoidable  in  live  music.  Yet  Dylan  both 
minimizes  this  looseness  and  uses  it  to  his 
advantage  in  making  his  ever-popular  tunes 
come  alive  again. 
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Some  excellent  back-up  is  provided  by 
Scarlet  Rivera  on  the  violin,  who  com- 
plements Dylan’s  sound  wonderfully. 

Many  people  hesitate  to  buy  live  albums 
because  they  might  be  noisy,  technically- 
faulty  reproductions  of  the  studio  ver- 
sions. But  don’t  hesitate  one  second. 
“Hard  Rain”  is  as  much  a new  phase  of  the 
mystical  master  as  any  of  his  other  fine 
productions. 

Brian’s  Back,  But  Can  He  Stay? 

The  Beach  Boys,  with  extensive  help 
from  their  semi-retired  leader  Brian 
Wilson,  have  finally  put  an  end  to  their 
long  stagnation.  Brian,  the  writer  and  ar- 
ranger of  all  the  Boys’  productions,  made 
his  first  stage  appearance  in  ten  years  on 
July  3,  1976  at  California’s  Anaheim  Col- 
iseum. The  group’s  last  album  of  new 
material  (the  Holland  album)  was  released 
in  January  of  1973 — a very  long  silence  for 
such  a popular,  well-known  group. 

“Fifteen  Big  Ones”  is  the  first  step  on 
a long,  hard  journey  for  the  Boys,  and  it 
shows.  Brian,  who  retired  because  of  the 
“excessive  pressure”  of  both  composing 
and  performing,  is  trying  desperately  to 
polish  up  his  presently  rusty  style. 

The  album  has  eight  oldies,  including 
their  first  Top  Ten  hit  since  “Good  Vibra- 
tions” in  1966,  “Rock  and  Roll  Music”. 
The  song  is  typical  of  much  of  the  album;  it 
is  done  well,  but  totally  lacks  originality.  It 
sounds  identical  to  the  Chuck  Berry  and 
Beatles  versions.  It  simply  serves  as 
material  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  band’s 
inactivity. 

Such  imperfections  are  understandable, 
as  this  is  the  first  album  Brian  has  arranged 
and  produced  in  a decade.  He  obviously 
planned  this  album  as  a warm-up,  using  his 
favorite  oldies  as  an  inspiration  to  regain 
his  style.  The  new  songs  he  has  composed 
are  rigid,  bland,  and  severly  lacking  in  the 
Beach  Boys’  patented  punch. 

“Fifteen  Big  Ones”  is  a great  effort  by  a 
great  group  to  get  back  to  their  high  level 
of  musical  ability  and  performance.  The 
Boys  have  a long  way  to  go  before  they 
reach  their  previous  plateau  of  excellence, 
but  the  album  definitely  radiates  good 
vibrations  for  the  future. 


A New  Look  at  Boston 

Boston,  an  American  rock  and  roll  band, 
has  worked  its  way  to  the  charts  by  in- 
corporating a contemporary  English  pro- 
gressive rock  sound  with  a heavy  metal 
sound.  The  product  of  this  contrived  com- 
bination is  a clean,  sharp  and  stimulating 
new  sound,  frequently  hinting  at  the  con- 
sistency and  agility  of  Led  Zepellin  and 
the  musical  precision  of  Yes. 

As  difficult  as  such  a combination  might 
appear,  Boston  accomplishes  this  strikingly 
well,  with  the  sweet  forcefulness  of  Brad 
Delp’s  lead  vocals  and  the  strength  and 
adroitness  of  Tom  Scholz’s  lead  guitar. 

The  sound  is  powerful,  but  mild  enough 
to  maintain  a high  level  of  coherence,  clari- 
ty and  variability — something  rare  among 
most  groups  trying  to  make  the  hard  rock 
scene  today. 

Boston  has  the  skill,  musical  freshness 
and  relevance  to  aspire  to  the  top  of  the  list 
of  rock  and  roll  bands. 

Beck— Well  Wired 

Jeff  Beck,  of  “Yardbird,”  “Beck, 
Bogart  and  Appice”  and  “Jeff  Beck 
Group”  fame  has  released  what  is  by  far 
the  best  of  his  infinitely  many  productions. 

“Wired”  is  an  album  that  just  comes  out 
and  says  “Look  at  what  Beck  can  do  with  a 
guitar!”  Completely  different  from  his 
previous  album,  “Blow  by  Blow,” 
“Wired”  is  the  funkier,  more  electrifying 
type  of  jazz-rock  for  which  Beck  has 
become  so  well-known. 

Beck  is  a quick,  clean,  precise  guitarist, 
as  well  as  being  one  of  the  finest  techni- 
cians to  date.  There  are  no  vocals  on  this 
album.  Along  with  Beck  is  Jan  Hammer  on 
the  synthesizer,  a musician  quickly  becom- 
ing renowned  in  his  own  right.  To  do 
justice  to  Hammer’s  skill  would  require  a 
review  in  itself. 

Beck  has  been  around  the  music  scene 
for  longer  than  one  would  expect.  He  has 
worked  with  every  type  and  style  of  con- 
temporary music — rock,  folk,  jazz,  funk, 
mellow  soul,  blues  and  more.  But  with 
“Wired”  he  has  finally  found  the  perfect 
mixture  of  all  these  styles,  and  more  im- 
portantly, he  has  found  how  to  put  them 
together  in  such  a way  that  his  expertise  in 
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each  shines  through. 

After  hearing  this  album,  all  that’s  left  to 
be  said  is  “Look  at  what  he  can  do  with  a 
guitar!” 

What  a Night,  What  an  Album 

With  a few  more  years  and  a lot  more 
musical  experience,  Rod  Stewart  has 
reached  new  heights  in  musical  composi- 
tion and  versatility.  “A  Night  on  the 
Town”  shows  his  diversity  through  the 
dynamic  contrast  between  “Tonight’s  the 
Night,”  a soft,  slow  and  sensitive  melody, 
and  “the  Ball  Trap,”  a funky,  rowdy 
rocker  of  Mick  Jagger  quality. 

The  big  seller  of  this  highly  organized 
album  (side  one  and  side  two  are  called  the 
Slow  Side  and  the  Fast  Side)  is  “The  Killing 
of  Georgie.”  It  relates  the  plight  of  a 
popular,  gay  young  man  and  can  almost  be 
classified  as  a folk  ballad — perhaps  a first 
for  Rod. 

Other  selections  include  “The  First  Cut 
Is  the  Deepest,”  a soft  Cat  Steven’s  tune 
that  drags  somewhat  in  Stewart’s  version. 
“Big  Bayou”,  another  selection  is  a sassy, 
sardonic  song  which  boasts  some  outstand- 
ing backup  from  the  Tower  of  Power 
Horn  Section. 

Rod  Stewart  has  coupled  a well-defined, 
versatile  style  with  some  extraordinary 
talent  from  his  Garage  Band,  and  has  pro- 
duced a technically  and  musically  fine 
album. 

Jon  of  Yes — No! 

Jon  Anderson,  lead  singer  of  YES,  on 
his  first  and,  one  hopes,  last  solo  album, 
comes  off  like  a lightbulb  trying  to  shine 
when  out  of  the  socket. 


YES,  a phenomenal  and  ingenious 
group,  unfortunately  is  limited  in  that  it 
depends  heavily  on  studio  technique. 
Anderson  has  expanded  this  tendency  to 
the  “nth”  degree. 

“Olias  of  Sunhillow”  is  an  album  of 
studio  technique,  not  music.  Anderson 
tries  to  cover  up  his  lack  of  instrumental 
dexterity  with  simple  musical  ar- 
rangements, heavy  plodding,  fancy  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  much  dubbing.  The 
effect  is  one  of  thick,  concentrated  sound 
which  is  not  even  saved  by  Anderson’s 
usually  brilliant  vocals. 

At  best,  the  album  is  interesting, 
especially  for  die-hard  YES  fans.  But  it 
lacks  skill  and  cannot  really  be  called 
music. 

Jon,  get  back  in  the  socket! 

Record  Racks 

These  and  other  releases  may  be  pur- 
chased at: 

1.  The  Bryn  Mawr  Record  Shop  (112 

Lancaster  Ave.,  Rosemont).  Specializes  in 
hard-to-get  records  and  has  a 24-hour 
special  order  service. 

2.  Hair  Magic  (Pkwy.  Shopping  Center, 
Allentown).  Supplies  only  new  releases,  but 
at  very  reasonable  prices. 

3.  Listening  Booth  (324  Palmer  Park 
Mall,  Easton).  Offers  records,  8-tracks, 
and  cassette  tapes. 

4.  The  Music  Scene  (527  Whitehall  Mall) 

5.  Phantasmagoria  (110  N.  6,  Allen- 
town). Prices  are  slightly  high;  selection  is 
fair. 

6.  Record  City  (Westgate  Mall, 
Bethlehem) 
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Record  City  South  (3300  Lehigh,  Allen- 
town) 

7.  Rock  V Roll  Heaven  (68  E.  Broad 
St.,  Bethlehem).  Features  both  new  releases 
and  an  extensive  selection  of  “oldies  but 
goodies”,  reasonably  priced. 

8.  Speedy’s  Record  Shop  (603  Hamilton 
St.,  Allentown).  Good  selection  of  oldies 
and  new  releases.  It  also  has  8-track  and 
cassette  tapes. 


9.  Timmer  Joe  House  of  Music  (415 
Buchanan  St.,  Bethlehem). 

10.  Toones  (156  Tilghman,  Allentown). 
Will  play  albums  on  request.  Moderate 
prices. 

11.  Renaissance  Book  and  Record  Shop 

(436  Main  St.,  Bethlehem).  Good  selection, 
reasonable  prices. 


Lehigh  Serendipity 


invites  contributions  of  manuscripts , drawings,  and  photographs,  as  well  as 
comments  and  criticisms  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Community. 

We  wish  to  provide  a creative  medium  through 
which  you  can  express  your  talents. 

Direct  inquiries  to  Lehigh  Serendipity  Magazine 
Business  Dept.,  Price  Hall 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18015 
or  phone  691-7000  ext.  859/867-5485 
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Debbie  Fennick 


Rick  Carrlello 
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Ann  Zimmerman 


Scott  Danoff 
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★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ ★ 

Open  daily  8-5:30  Thurs.  ’til  9 

LAUFER’S 

HARDWARE 

HOME  & GARDEN  CENTER 

EVERYTHING  FROM  SCOOPS  TO  NUTS  . . . BOLTS,  TOO! 

219-225  Broadway,  Bethlehem  866,-5141 

SAVE  10%  on  any  purchase 
during  February  with  this  coupon 


Enright’s  Ceramics 

Art  Supplies  Pottery  Classes 

328  East  Broad  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  18018 
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Famine  or  Feast? 

Overcoming  Dining  Doldrums 

By  Debbie  Diamond 


One  thing  that  has  given  freshmen  a rude 
awakening  to  college  life  is  the  infamous 
UC  food.  What  freshman  hasn’t  gone 
through  the  cafeteria  line  only  to  realize 
that  there  is  nothing  on  his  tray  except 
salad  and  bread?  The  main  dishes  always 
look  so  . . . unfamiliar.  We’ve  all  tasted 
“mystery  meat”,  “the  lump”,  and  the 
“dreaded,  breaded,  ratty  patty,”  but  we 
really  don’t  know  what  they  are.  What  is 
really  hidden  in  those  stews,  pies, 
casseroles,  and  turnovers?  What  lurks 
beneath  those  mashed  potatoes,  cheese 


Some  intriguing  questions  that  often 
arise  are  “Why  does  the  rice  seem  to  be 
alive?”,  “What  could  cream  of  mongol 
soup  possibly  be?”,  and  “How  could  a 
roast  chicken  fight  back  (and  win)?”  One 
inspired  hypothesis  that  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  UC’s  gastronomical  feasts  was 
“The  Food  Cycle  Theory”  which  has 
developed  into  “the  Food  Cycle  Game”. 
Monday  night  hamburger  steaks  and  butter 
peas  reappear  as  beef  turnover  at 
Tuesday’s  lunch.  The  baked  chicken  served 
Thursday  evening  makes  a comeback  the 


slices,  and  sauces?  While  these  meals  cer- 
tainly aren’t  appetizing  they  are  un- 
doubtedly thought-provoking.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  a genius  to  realize  that  the 
scrambled  eggs  emerge  from  powder  and 
water.  The  recipe  for  Shepherd’s  Pie  has 
stumped  the  greatest  of  modern  minds. 


next  day  as  cream  of  chicken  soup.  Under- 
stand the  rules  now? 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  praise  the 
UC  meals,  the  dieticians  do  deserve  praise 
for  their  ingenuity.  It  obviously  takes  much 
skill  to  conjure  up  so  many  euphemisms  for 
what  is  essentially  the  same  dish.  Their 
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openly  flagrant  mistake  was  to  label  one 
entree  Beef  Chuckwagon.  We  all  know 
what  type  of  creature  eats  Beef  Chuck- 
wagon  (and  they’re  not  issued  meal  cards!) 

It  would  be  an  oversight  not  to  mention 
the  notorious  sauces  and  gravies.  Everyone 
on  the  meal  plan  must  be  just  slightly 
nauseated  each  time  another  meal  is 
smothered  in  that  ubiquitous  tomato  sauce. 
It’s  been  adapted  to  accompany  foods  at 
dinner,  lunch,  AND  breakfast.  In  fact,  it 
can  even  be  served  as  a main  dish!  One 
night,  two  freshmen  attacked  some  red 
meat  sauce  in  search  of  the  pasta  beneath. 
It  wasn’t  until  they  had  scraped  clean  the 
plates  that  they  realized  the  sauce  was  the 
main  meal.  Sauces  and  gravies  that  are  not 
red  have  many  different  names  and  several 
different  colors.  Some  even  have 
mushrooms.  Don’t  be  fooled.  Don’t  be 
fooled  even  if  they  call  it  Bechamel, 
because,  it’s  all  the  same  multi-purpose 
gravy. 

If  your  daily  repasts  have  left  you 
disgusted  and  dejected,  if  your  stomach 
craves  some  food  like  mother  makes,  or  if 
you  just  have  the  plain  ole  munchies,  don’t 
despair.  Anyone,  from  the  most  ardent 
football  jock  to  the  student  who  has 
already  figured  this  all  out  on  his  com- 
puter, can  easily,  quickly,  and  legally 
prepare  a delicious  banquet  within  the  con- 
fines of  a dorm  room.  These  recipes  may 


seem  a little  odd  but  they  all  work. 

STEAK 

Steak  is  probably  the  simplest  and  tastiest  food 
that  can  be  made  in  the  room.  Just  wrap  a thin 
( lA  inch  or  less)  salted  steak  in  foil  and  place  it  on 
a flat  surface.  Set  an  iron’s  temperature  between 
the  wool  and  cotton  settings.  Place  the  hot  iron 
on  each  side  of  the  steak  for  3 minutes  and  then 
check  to  see  if  it’s  done.  If  it  is  still  too  rare, 
place  it  back  under  the  iron  for  a few  more 
minutes. 

HAMBURGERS 

This  takes  a little  more  time  than  steak  but  is  just 
as  good,  (and  cheaper).  Hamburger  patties  come 
pre-shaped,  (or  ask  the  butcher  to  do  it),  and  can 
be  wrapped  and  cooked  in  15  minutes.  Turn  the 
burger  over  every  few  minutes  while  cooking  so 
neither  side  burns. 

VEGETABLES 

Frozen  Jolly  Green  Giant  vegetables  in  a bag  can 
be  prepared  according  to  the  directions  in  a hot 
pot. 

TOAST,  ENGLISH  MUFFINS,  & 
BAGELS 

Wrap  whatever  you  would  like  to  toast  in  tin  foil 
and  place  under  the  iron,  (use  the  hottest  set- 
ting), for  about  5 minutes.  Bagels  work  the  best 
because  they  squish  the  least. 

PIZZA 

Instead  of  eating  that  cold  pizza,  or  heaven  for- 
bid, throwing  it  out,  wrap  it  in  foil  and  follow 
the  directions  for  toast. 
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Encore 

by  Beth  Knobler 

More  than  just  a mass  of  malls  exists 
right  off  Rt.  22.  In  fact,  admidst  the  maze 
of  the  Whitehall  Mall  amazing  evening 
entertainment  happens  at  Percy  Brown’s 
Restaurant,  in  the  form  of  the  Applause 
Dinner  Theater. 

For  ten  dollars  you  get  a complete  meal 
and  a guaranteed  enjoyable  performance 
by  the  local  amateur  group.  Past  shows 
like,  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner, 
Sound  of  Music,  and  Funny  Girl,  created  a 
high  tenor  of  enthusiasm.  While  the  spring 
line-up  has  not  yet  been  confirmed,  shows 
under  consideration  include  Gypsy,  The 
Bells  Are  Ringing,  Annie  Get  Your  Gun, 
Oliver,  Carnival,  Hello  Dolly,  I Do,  I Do!, 
and  Irma  La  Douce. 

Henry  J.  McClenahan,  Jr.  directs  this 
“theater  in  the  round,”  which  made  its 
debut  in  June  1976,  and  still  bears  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  such  theater  in 
the  Valley.  By  the  way,  auditions  are  open 
to  the  public,  and  are  announced  in  the 
newspapers. 

Dinner  is  served  from  7:30  on,  in 
cafeteria  style — but  don’t  be  deceived.  The 
menu  includes  some  real  show  stoppers  like 
roast  beef,  veal  florentine,  haddock,  broil- 
ed chicken,  and  turkey  with  stuffing  and 
cranberry  sauce.  Two  vegetables,  potato, 
rolls,  salad,  and  dessert  make  up  the  chorus 
line.  And  for  the  finale,  a waitress  meets 
you  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  carries  your 
tray  to  the  table. 

In  the  center  of  the  dining  room  is  the 
set,  which  comes  alive  at  8:45,  while  you 
enjoy  a bottomless  cup  of  coffee,  or  sip 
some  wine.  Percy  Brown’s  does  not  have  a 
liquor  license  but  you  are  invited  to  bring 
your  pleasure. 

You  can  dress  as  you  like  it,  but  jeans  are 
conspicuously  absent.  But  the  place  is 
usually  conspicuously  full,  so  phone  ahead 
for  reservations — 967-4589.  p-fAo — 


Appalachian  Weekend 

B v Chris  Szeehenyi 

After  a long  day’s  hike,  flushed  from 
fatigue  and  perspiration  we  found  a 
wooden  lean-to  not  far  from  the  trail.  The 
camp  site  provided  a perfect  view  of  the 
surrounding  valley,  a patchwork  of 
farmers’  fields  and  thick  green  glades.  Our 
shelter  was  devoid  of  life,  but  signs  of  re- 
cent inhabitants  were  left  here  and  there. 
A book  of  matches  discarded  in  the  corner, 
an  old  book  and  a dribbling  candle  testified 
to  other  backpackers’  adventures  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail. 

Spring  is  the  perfect  season  for  a relaxing 
weekend  in  the  woods.  Rhododendron  and 
azalea  bloom  along  the  trail  adding  a sweet 
scent  to  the  crisp  air.  On  warmer  days  new 
leaves  of  chestnut  oak  and  ash  trees  shade 
hikers  and  swab  them  with  moisture  from 
morning’s  dew.  The  sandstone  ridge 
stretches  for  miles  and  joins  the  rest  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  which  extends  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  From  parts  of  the  ridge 
in  Pennsylvania  hawks  can  be  seen  in  their 
seasonal  migration.  As  the  sun’s  last  rays 
disappeared  1 recalled  Thoreau’s  words  in 
expectation  of  the  morning,  “Rise  free 
from  care  before  dawn,  and  seek  adven- 
tures . . . Grow  wild  according  to  thy 
nature  . . . Enjoy  the  land  but  own  it  not.” 
Here  the  land  seemed  to  own  me. 

One  of  the  closest  segments  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  extends  from  the  Wind 
Gap  to  the  Water  Gap,  just  an  hour  north 
of  Bethlehem.  The  trail  is  easy  to  find. 
Follow  378  north  to  22  east  and  then  take 
33  north  through  the  village  of  Wind  Gap. 
Across  the  road  from  Mountain  View,  an 
ancient  hotel,  made  for  hikers,  the  pathway 
to  a spring  weekend  begins. 

While  packing  remember  the  essentials. 
Leave  behind  cans  of  soda,  radios,  extra 
pairs  of  underwear  in  order  to  save  space 
and  reduce  the  load.  A water-resistant 

Please  turn  to  page  36 
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Art  Amid  the  Mannequins 

By  Chris  Szechenyi 

A dazzling  light  focuses  on  a broken 
heart  on  the  wall  where  an  original 
lithograph  by  Salvador  Dali  hangs.  Blood 
drips  from  the  veins  at  the  organ’s  lower 
end  and  sparks  of  anguish  emanate  from  a 
forlon  stick  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
masterpiece.  Surrounding  this  work  are 
other  etchings  and  serigraphs  by  Alexander 
Calder,  LeRoy  Nieman,  Pablo  Picasso  and 
Cezanne.  Sculptures  stand  in  other  places 
in  the  art  gallery.  It’s  not  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York  but  the  Fine  Arts 
Gallery  at  Hess’s  department  store  in 
Allentown. 

With  a little  time  in  the  afternoon  you 
can  develop  a taste  and  appreciation  for  art 
at  this  gallery  which  has  different  displays 
every  month. 

LeRoy  Nieman’s  canvases,  which  were 
featured  recently,  capture  the  tension  and 
excitment  of  the  Grand-Prix,  the  Olympics, 
and  other  events.  Detailed  highlights  of 
color  on  a roaring  engine  or  on  flashing 
skates  bring  the  subjects  to  life. 

A salesperson,  perhaps  an  art  history 
student,  explains  the  use  of  counterpoint  of 
flowing  line  and  impressionistic  technique. 
You  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and 
share  your  ideas  and  interpretations. 

A matrix  of  shapes  and  forms  casts  a 
shadow  on  the  wall  from  where  one  of 
Alexander  Calder’s  abstract  mobiles 
hangs,  turning  in  the  wind.  Calder,  a well 
known  contemporary  artist,  who  recently 
died,  was  trained  in  engineering  but  turned 
to  sculpture  and  painting.  The  influence  of 
Miro  and  Mondrian  runs  throughout  his 
colorful  pieces.  Famous  for  creations  such 
as  animated  toys,  theatre  sets,  wire  figures 
and  automated  mobiles,  Calder’s 
achievements  represent  the  diversity  of 
today’s  art. 

Some  of  the  art  is  on  sale,  but  most 
students  will  probably  be  content  to  look 


and  listen,  and  leave  the  art  for  more 
serious  collectors  to  buy.  Prices  for  some 
framed  originals  range  from  $500  to  $1500. 
But  don’t  despair,  there  are  reproductions 
and  books  of  the  artists’  work  available  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  those  who  feel  limited  by  formal 
education  Hess’s  Fine  Art  Gallery  offers 
you  a chance  to  view  leading  contemporary 
art  in  a free  and  easy  atmosphere. 

Blazing  Saddles 

by  A nn  Zimmerman 

HOT  TO  TROT?  We’re  not  horsing 
around  when  we  tell  you  there  are  some 
really  neat  stables  nearby  where  you  can 
learn  to  ride,  or  just  roam  along  an 
unbeaten  path.  Frank  Koehler  has  a place 
right  here  in  Bethlehem,  at  3435  Jackson- 
ville Road.  Here  they  teach  either  English 
or  Western  technique  safely  within  a ring 
for  $5.50  an  hour  per  group  lesson,  or  $10 
an  hour  for  private  instruction.  If  you 
already  have  basic  horse  sense  a guide  will 
take  you  out  through  a cornfield  and  up 
through  Koehler’s  woods.  That  costs  $5  an 
hour  and  remember  to  call  them  and  tell 
them  you’re  coming  (865-0438). 

Only  9 miles  away  is  Pleasant  Hollow 
Farms,  RD  1,  Coopersburg,  where  they 
specialize  in  teaching,  (English-style).  You 
don’t  have  to  wait  till  spring  to  take  a 
lesson  on  one  of  their  25  horses,  since  they 
have  an  indoor  ring.  And  for  the  horse- 
loving  spectator  there  are  horse  shows  all 
winter  long.  Lessons — $6/hour/group; 
$ 15/hour/private;  $10/hour/semi-private 
(346-7294). 

The  scenery  is  heavenly  out  by  Aaron’s 
Blue  Ridge  Ranch,  RD  1,  Bath,  about  a 
25-minute  drive  from  Lehigh.  A guide 
takes  you  and  your  horse  out  for  a leisurely 
walk  where  you  can  take  in  the  essence  of 
nature’s  rebirth.  It’s  $5  an  hour  in  a 
western  saddle.  You  need  an  appointment 
so  call  837-1940. 
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sleeping  bag  and  a tent  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients for  a comfortable  night.  Make  sure 
all  zippers  work.  Mend  all  holes,  otherwise 
a noisy  mosquito  or  an  unhealthy  draft 
might  invade. 

There’s  an  art  to  filling  a backpack. 
Loose  materials  can  be  tied  down  outside 
the  pack  or  placed  in  its  compartments. 
Sharp  objects,  like  tent  spikes  and  pan 
handles  which  will  jab  your  sides  while 
walking  have  to  be  wrapped  up. 

Matches,  food,  water,  and  an  extra 
sweater,  should  be  near  the  top  and  packed 
last.  Many  people  have  lived  along  the  trail 
for  months  using  this  simple  equipment, 
adjusting  a strap  now  and  then  and 
replenishing  their  supply  of  gorp. 

Gorp  is  the  hikers  delight.  A high  energy 
food,  gorp  consists  of  a mixture  of  nuts, 
dried  fruit  and  M & M’s.  Some  people  in- 
clude almonds,  raisins,  apricots,  (no 
prunes),  sunflower  seeds,  rolled  oats, 
coconut,  semi-sweet  chocolate  and  more. 

If  freeze-dried  foods  (they’re  lighter  than 
cans)  are  included  on  your  dinner  list, 
you’ll  need  a propane  stove.  If  a wood 
burning  fire  is  desired  instead,  a weathered 
hiker  suggests  “building  it  in  a pre-existing 
firepit”  so  that  nothing  “but  your  foot- 
prints are  left  behind’’.  However,  he 
prefers  the  gas  stove  so  he  can  leave  the 
trees  for  the  birds.  Those  freeze-dried 
packets  of  food  contain  anything  ranging 
from  pork  chops  to  sukiyaki  to  mom’s  ap- 
ple pie. 

A hike  can  make  a thrilling  date, 
especially  with  new  double  sleeping  bags 
coming  into  fashion.  This  intimate  ensem- 
ble consists  of  two  zip-together  bags  which 
form  a larger  case  where  two  can  sleep. 

Not  more  than  four  people  should  travel 
together.  A large  group  would  crowd  a 
shelter  space  and  disrupt  nature,  which  is, 
after  all  what  one  is  trying  to  avoid  by  hik- 
ing on  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

Tomorrow'  we  plan  to  go  fishing  in  the 
morning  and  then  hike  for  about  10  miles, 
about  the  average  distance  for  a day’s 
journey  by  foot.  Out  in  the  woods  you 
spend  a lot  of  time  just  looking  around,  en- 
joying the  silence,  and  learning  about  your 
friends  and  yourself.  It’s  impossible  to 
characterize  the  type  of  people  you  might 
meet.  They  come  from  all  around  the  coun- 


try and  all  walks  of  life.  Some  are  looking 
for  a little  peace  of  mind  and  self-reliance 
or  just  a fun  weekend  in  the  woods. 
Whether  they’re  travelling  for  a couple  of 
days  or  a couple  of  years  most  share  one 
thing  in  common — blisters.  jfl 

Hiking  can  be  enjoyed  at  anytime  in  your 
life,  unless  arthritis  cramps  your  style.  If 
you  ’re  planning  a trip,  here  are  some  places 
to  buy,  rent,  or  borrow  equipment: 

The  Outing  Club,  Lehigh  University 
Wilderness  Travel,  Allentown,  439-9754 
Army  and  Navy  Store,  636  N.  7th 
Allentown.  437-0719. 

Corridors  to  the  Past 

by  Chris  Szechenyi 

Filled  with  the  dusty  air  from  genera- 
tions of  hoof  stomping,  antique  carriages, 
and  farmers’  carts,  covered  bridges  today 
reveal  the  area’s  history  and  the  influence 
of  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch  people.  To 
most  people  who  have  driven  through  a 
creaky  bridge,  with  a double  wooden  floor 
and  stone  abuts,  the  excursion  is  more  than 
just  another  way  to  get  to  the  other  side  of 
a creek. 

Echoes  from  the  swimming  hole  below 
invite  you  for  a quick  dip.  Pigeons  chatter 
in  the  rafters  where  they  are  nesting  and 
mimic  the  sounds  of  lovers  who  hesitate 
beneath  the  shelter. 

Spanning  waters  of  100  to  200  feet, 
covered  bridges  are  more  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  They  are  found  near  corn  fields  and 
dairy  farms,  having  been  built  quite  often 
by  yeomen.  Sometimes  neighbors  joined 
together  and  built  covered  bridges  in  the 
barn-raising  tradition.  Mill  owners  also 
constructed  many  bridges  to  provide  access 
for  customers  living  across  the  stream. 

Why  the  sides  and  roof?  They  protect  the 
floor  and  pinning  underneath  and  provide 
shelter  in  case  of  a storm.  Without  the 
cover,  many  of  the  bridges  which  have 
lasted  over  a century  would  have  been 
ruined  from  the  weather  after  20  years. 

Featured  on  the  following  page,  Geiger’s 
Bridge,  one  of  five  spanning  the  Jordan 
Creek  off  Route  309  near  Weidasville, 
stretches  120  feet,  inviting  you  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  past. 
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